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Stewart Chamberlain. When Germany's neighbours
showed uneasiness at the boundless imperialism ex-
pressed by the ever-expanding All-deutsch movement,
William-II and Billow and the rest1 condemned, not
the Pan-German programme, but the frank folly with
which it was revealed. But Germany's ruler at that
time was intensely susceptible to the suggestion that
his was the task of restoring Germany's mediaeval
glory, above all that he, the Hohenzollern,2 was the
heir to the Teutonic Knights; if the Tsar turned
against him he was ready enough to claim more living
space for Germany along her Eastern frontiers.
During the World War men like Paul Rohrbach de-
nounced the whole idea of Russian unity as a gigantic
illusion which Germany in her own interest should
expose. In the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk they seemed
to have reaped their reward. Not only did Germany
recognize the independence of the Ukraine, she took
over the Russian territory contiguous to her up to a
line drawn from Narva to the Ukrainian frontier
beyond Homel. Behind this line Germany intended
to see a Poland dependent upon Berlin, and Baltic
principalities under German rulers. And since con-
querors must always seem to free those they conquer,
and since Wilsonianism was already in the air, it was
stated in Article 3 of the Treaty that "Germany and
Austria-Hungary purpose to determine the future status
of the territories in agreement with their population/*
It was, of course, only the small upper class of German
1  See, e.g.. Count BernstorfF from London to Prince Biilow, April i6th,
1904, in Die Grosse Politik der Etfropatschen Kabinette, voL 20, part i, No. 6376
(an interesting despatch much approved by the Emperor himself).
2  He was descended from Albert of Hohenzollern who had become the
last Grand Master of the Knights in 1512.